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between the upper lakes and the Mississippi he is moved to tell of the 
Chicago-Illinois canal, but not of the Pox-Wisconsin improvement. Most 
of the enterprises he describes felt the embarrassment of success. No 
sooner were they completed than the flood of traffic made necessary their 
enlargement or their superseding. The limitation involved in the fact 
that another of the series is devoted to the Railroad builders prevents 
Mr. Hulbert from carrying his story to completion. He does, however, 
prove that by means of the paths of inland commerce the nation was 
unconsciously preparing for the crisis of 1861 ; and he hopes that the 
dreamers and promoters builded better than they knew, that their greater 
service was in stifling provincialism, in battering down the Chinese walls 
of prejudice and separation, and in making possible a united republic. 

As an integral part of the Chronicles of America series, and as a 
separate entity, Mr. Hulbert 's book is important, interesting to both the 
student of American life and the general reader of delightful volumes. 

Louise P. Kellogg 

The national government of the United States. By Everett Kimball, 
Ph.D., professor of government, Smith college. (New York: Ginn 
and company, 1920. 629 p. $3.60) 
The new American government and its work. By James T. Young. 
(New York: The Macmillan company, 1919. 679 p.) 
Dr. Kimball's book represents a novel departure. The larger colleges 
and universities are to-day separating the study of the national govern- 
ment from that of the commonwealths with excellent results. Up to this 
time there has been no adequate text dealing exclusively with the na- 
tional government. In satisfying this need so well, the author has per- 
formed a good service. 

He has, too, avoided the pitfall of dealing with the purely ephemeral. 
He stresses not the most recent legislation but the constitution itself, not 
so much the latest decisions as those of long standing. He does not fail, 
in discussing the powers of the three departments, to come down to very 
modern times, to show new applications of old principles ; yet one is left 
always with the feeling that it is the older and more basic rules which 
govern. His emphasis is upon roots and stem, not upon fruits. Noth- 
ing could be more salutary than this for the student in his novitiate. 

Limiting himself strictly to the national government, Dr. Kimball 
has been able to maintain a better balance, to exercise a keener discrim- 
ination between important and unimportant matters, than would per- 
haps have been possible had he tried to cover more ground. At the 
same time he has been able to go more thoroughly into his subject. There 
is, in fact, some reason for saying that there is too much detail in the 
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book for beginning students. This criticism is, however, subject to some 
discount. The numerous quotations and footnotes, and the very valu- 
able marginal topic headings make each page look a great deal more 
cluttered and difficult than it really is. 

One is not disposed to quarrel with the author concerning any of the 
larger questions of which he treats. His order of presentation is good. 
Beginning with several chapters of constitutional history, he treats next 
of the parties and the election of the president, then of the president's 
powers and of the organization of the administration; next come four 
chapters on the organization, procedure, and powers of congress, and 
two upon the organization and powers of the judiciary; and the book 
closes with six chapters upon the outstanding functions of the national 
government — war, finance, the regulation of commerce, foreign affairs, 
and the government of territories. The discussion is fortified through- 
out by brief — sometimes too brief — quotations from the constitution, 
the statutes, the decisions, and representative authorities. The articula- 
tion of parts is satisfactory and the proportions are good. There is no 
new interpretation of our national system, for Dr. Kimball is not a Bryce 
nor a "Woodrow Wilson, but there is compensation for this lack in the 
scientific tone and the uniformly high level of the treatment. 

There will be future editions of this work, and it is, therefore, not 
unkind to point out some minor errors. Few scholars will accept the 
following statement (p. 82) : "The Constitution by itself would be an 
interesting and instructive document setting forth political theories; it 
would be like any scheme for an ideal Utopia." It is interesting to 
recall here "Woodrow "Wilson's assertion that "The constitution contains 
no theories. It is as practical a document as Magna Carta" (Consti- 
tutional government in the United States, p. 60). "Pour years" (p. 
79) should be "seven years"; congress is not "dissolved" at the end of 
the long session (p. 274) ; and the first sentence treating of "expulsion" 
(p. 277) might well be rewritten in the interests of accuracy. Other 
errors there are, too, but some of them are probably due to careless 
proof-reading. 

Mr. Young's textbook, The new American government and its work, 
which covers both the national and state governments, is simply a re- 
print of the work first published in 1915. Of the many good words 
which could have been and were said of it in 1915, some would bear 
repetition. At the same time, the reasons for adverse criticism have 
increased. Old faults have not been corrected and time has added new 
ones. To permit the 1919 reprint to be issued under the title The new 
American government and its work is, to say the least, to allow an 
anachronism. Just because the book was so up to date in the years im- 
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mediately preceding the war, it is sadly out of date now. The author 
chose to neglect somewhat the permanent and abiding features of our 
system in order to stress the work the government was doing at that 
particular moment. His task was well done. For the time the book 
provided excellent collateral readings for other texts in American gov- 
ernment; to-day it is less useful even in that field. The author dis- 
cusses the statutes which seemed so all-important in the few years im- 
mediately before 1915, but congress has already passed several volumes 
of equally important ones. He analyzes for the student many of the 
then recent decisions on the commerce power, the taxing power, and 
the so-called federal police power; but the supreme court has held five 
"terms" since then and has handed down over fifteen volumes of still 
more recent decisions. He dwells upon such problems as the income tax 
of 1913, the Webb act, "the plan of 1913" for reorganizing the army, 
and so on. How speedily "the quicksand years" have swallowed 
up these weighty matters! He accepts "executive leadership" as "the 
outstanding feature of our institutions." The recent restoration of the 
republicans to control in congress, and the victory of the senate over the 
president have already dealt that "feature" a smashing blow which 
the republican party leaders threaten to follow up with yet another. 
Unfortunately, the kindness of the author in sending around mimeo- 
graphed supplements to the teachers who use his text can never really 
bring the book up to date; the supplements do not reach the student. 
Nothing will do but a complete revision, and no sooner will one have 
been completed than another must be begun; for in books of this type 
the rate of obsolescence is exceedingly high. 

"William Anderson 

The Cleveland era. A chronicle of the new order in politics. By Henry 
Jones Ford. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen John- 
son under the supervision of the committee on publications of the 
Yale university council] (New Haven : Yale university press, 1919. 
232 p. $3.50) 
The armies of labor. A chronicle of the organized wage-earners. By 
Samuel P. Orth. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publications of 
the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1919. 279 p. $3.50) 
In these two volumes of the Chronicles two facets of the many-sided 
American society, with occasional gleams from other sides, are presented 
for inspection. While The Cleveland era confines itself to the short 
period between the opening of the Garfield-Arthur administration and 
the close of Cleveland's second term, and The armies of labor tramp 



